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THE ART AMATEUR. 



in gauzy veils and full of Burne-Jones expression and 
mysticism. 

Picknell sends from Paris "The Meadows of St. 
Waast," a clever bit of technique, with flat fields, deep- 
rutted cart-track, and dishevel- 
led-looking trees. C. M. Dew- 
ey, until lately a Parisian, has a 
good scene of " Summer Morn- 
ing," showing a couple of rus- 
tic figures, mother and child, 
relieved against the hull of a 
fishing - boat. In this line of 
subject, however, the best thing 
is " Unloading the Crabbing- 
boat," by F. N. Boggs. The 
relief of the old black hull, and 
the struggling figures in the 
sandy mire below, are admira- 
ble in this large and striking 
picture. 

*' Return from the First Com- 
munion," by L. B. Harrison, 
shows a pretty young peasant 
girl walking home through the 
field, in her cloud of gauze, 
clasping her hands and mysti- 
cally meditating The effect of 
sunshine is strangely broad and 
good ' ' The Sphinx, ' ' by Dora 
Wheeler, is a life-size academic 
study of a Coptic girl with sin- 
ister face, shown in a brown 
study, with the Sphinx of 
Ghizeh behind her. Mr. Bun- 

ner sends a good Dusseldorf-like painting of the Ponte 
Vecchio at Venice. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, who, with the New York artist Diel- 
man, was a pupil of Diez at Munich, and who made 
such a Makart-like effect last 
year with his ' ' Greek Rhyton, 
sends several pictures, which 
at least show the Munich clev- 
erness of effective composition, 
made luscious with bitumen. 
* * The Connoisseurs of Bric-a- 
brac" shows figures as pictorial 
as so many Don Quixotes, ex- 
amining large vases in an in- 
terior made rich with balcony 
railings of hammered work. 
" Tintoretto, or Art in Venice" 
is his largest .contribution, 
showing studies of alabaster as 
brilliant as Siemiradski's, and 
wonderfully rich composition, 
but without much evidence of 
study from the model. " An 
Idyl," landscape near Tivoli, 
his remaining picture, is a vig- 
nette of great spirit, arranged 
with great picturesque feeling, 
but only slightly suggestive of 
nature. Mr. Kirkpatrick, a 
brilliant outcome of a specious 
school, seems to be remember- 
ing old lessons rather than 
studying. 

Percy Moran's " Feeding 
Swans" is another vignette, 
promising and graceful. Mr. 
Harry Poore has some consci- 
entious work in " Feeding the 
Dog-kennel," a crowd of hunt- 
ing dogs very carefully drawn. 
Dubois sends, perhaps, the best 
landscape in the exhibition, 
"On the Seine at Meudon." 
Mrs. Whitman, of Boston, in 
her large portrait group of the 
Cadwalader children, shows the 
strongest work of its kind in the 
exhibition, whether by a female 
or a masculine hand. 

Professor Eakins, of the 
Academy, exhibits his latest 

picture, and probably his best. It is called "Mend- 
ing the Nets." The filmy webs of the fishermen 
form the strangest "decoration" over the brow of a 
gentle hill or incline near a river ; they rise into the 



air like Corot exhalations, and festoon the horizon-out- 
look like gossamer cobwebs, forming a most original 
"motif." Their action, or "movement," in artistic 
language, is produced by a line of fishermen, whose 




' A SUMMER MORNING." 



DRAWN BY C. M. DEWKY, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 



figures are profiled on the sky as they shake them out 
and dry and repair them. Every fisherman is a statu- 
ette, most realistic, most varied in movement, finished 
like ivory carving, yet bathed in the misty river-side 



positive revelation ; this view of the baggy side of a 
series of breeches really has more expression than 
Titian's series of bishops' backs in the Louvre. 

In the engraving room may be noticed a series of 
pen-and-ink drawings, in two 
frames, furnished by Mr. Bar- 
rie, the publisher, in the same 
spirit and style as Messrs. 
Harper's and Scribner's exhibi- 
tions of late years from the 
selected works of their artists. 
Mr. W. M. Chase's drawing of 
his " Court- Jester" is one of the 
best of these, Mr. Smillie's 
study of " Monks Reading" is 
also very good. Mr. W. T. 
Richards's "Mid-ocean" is of 
photographic truth, and there 
are fine sketches in the lot by 
P. Moran and S. J. Ferris. 
These drawings illustrate the 
serial work of " The Art 
Treasures of America." 

The exhibition has nothing 
by Sargent, its Picknell is in- 
ferior, and there are no " im- 
pressions" by Miss Cassatt or 
Currier. But notwithstanding 
this lack, it is unquestionable 
that the ^general quality rules 
higher than last year, or than 
ever before in an American ex- 
hibition. The series of rooms 
has exactly the air of a row of 
galleries in the Paris Salon. ' Th6 contributions num- 
ber 425, and being often large, completely fill the 
available chambers of the Academy, and make a very 



satisfactory display. 




Edward Strahan. 



THE EXHIBITION OF 
WOOD-ENGRA VINGS IN 
BOSTON. 



WORKS OF ANTHONY, CLOS- 
SON, COLE, COUGHLAN, HOS- 
KIN, DANA, HELD, JOHN- 
SON, AND OTHER AMERICAN 
ENGRAVERS— WOODCUTS BY 
DURER AND HOLBEIN — 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH EN- 
GRAVINGS. 



"RETURN FROM THE FIRST COMMUNION." 

DRAWN BY L. B. HARRISON, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 



air. The mere back view of a series of boatmen's 
pantaloons, whether of oil-cloth or of worn linsey-wolsey, 
broken into folds that explain a motion, or patched or 
stained with accidents that explain a toilsome life, are a 



Boston, Nov. 4, 1881. 
The exhibition of wood-en- 
gravings at our Museum of 
Fine Arts is an appalling phe- 
nomenon to one who under- 
takes to review it. The sixty- 
page catalogue is itself a 
weighty bit of literature, and 
when one walks through the 
three spacious rooms where 
walls and cases are bestrewn 
with pictures whose dimensions 
are reckoned in inches, and 
which, all told, are in number 
almost like the sands of the 
sea, his astonishment rapidly 
deepens into bewilderment. 
These little pictures must be 
taken in small quantities, like 
chocolate caramels, if one would 
have any genuine enjoyment of 
them. It is impossible that any 
human brain can carry away a 
clear recollection of more than 
a hundred or two of these un- 
counted pictures ; for the very 
catalogue gets out of breath 
and masses them together un- 
der a general classification, or 
supplements its numerals with 
the letters of the alphabet. In 
the room devoted to contem- 
porary American engravers it is hard indeed to sepa- 
rate tares from wheat. 

The guiding spirit of the exhibition has been Mr. A. 
V. S. Anthony, of Boston. Ten engravings tell a 
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pleasant story of his own skill. His range of subjects 
is not so wide as that of some neighbor artists, but the 
quality of his work is most excellent. 
He shows no portraits, but several 
landscapes wherein a beautiful clear- 
ness (without its dangerous next-door 
neighbor, hardness) has been attained. 
The two engravings after Appleton 
Brown in no wise suggest the dashing 
impressionism of that artist, but have 
evident kinship with the mind of the 
engraver. The illustrations for ' ' New 
England Ballads" are cut upon the 
tiniest of blocks. One of them shows 
the arch of a bridge as foreground, 
and as background through the arch a 
far-off hillside, with faint, microscopic 
trees. " Beaufort" is the largest of 
his landscapes. The time is sunset, 
with broad transverse watery-looking 
strata in the clouds. The idea of 
light struggling through vapor is very 
forcibly indicated. The trees are 
clearly cut, but not in the exact de- 
tail. This engraver depends upon the 
orthodox white line for all his effects. 
He has not allowed his graver to 
scamper over the block in any fantas- 
tic experiments. His landscapes have 
steadiness and strength rather than 
softness, and his perspectives are 
better than his atmospheres. His 
very best work is shown in the three 
cuts for Longfellow's " Skeleton in 
Armor," from the drawings of Mary 
Hallock Foote. Whether the inspira- 
tion of the artist has been translated 
by the engraver or whether the sub- 
ject made special appeal to his power, 
he has created in these three of the 
loveliest and most memorable pic- 
tures in the collection. The kneeling 
figures of women about the dead 
warrior, the chopping of the sea, the 
toss of spray, the damp coldness of 
the rocks, the grief and suspense in the faces are finely 
given. In another of the series the mailed knight leans 
against a tree in the primeval forest. His face and 
posture show the unspoken agony of his loneliness. 
His whole air is that of a man whose thoughts wander 



eye instantly alights on the beautiful Winnifred Dysart, 
from Fuller's painting. So greedily have the public 





FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY." 

DRAWN BY T. HOVBNDEN, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 

from a hopeless present to a happy past. The great 
tree-trunks stand about him in unsympathetic stern- 
ness. One can look far between them as into the dim- 
ness of a pillared cathedral. 

Close at hand is Closson's contribution, in which the 



DEUX BONS AMIS. 

DRAWN BY W. H. LIPPINCOTT, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 



clamored for this lovely engraving that the owner of 
the painting refuses to grant any more copies. The 
closest inspection hardly shows the line 
which simulates the drifting mist. But the 
dreaminess in the engraving is fully as per- 
fect as in the original. This is one of the 
few American engravings which the Paris 
Salon has deigned to mention. " The 
Fisherman's Wife" shows a boat making 
hastily shoreward, a young, strong-limbed 
- woman, erect and determined, at the oar. 
The portrait of Jenny Lind has a certain 
prim sweetness and refinement, and proves 
the artist's original strength, being cut by 
him from an old daguerreotype. The 
" Russian Girl" looks languidly interesting, 
her thoughts evidently bent on the jewels 
in her hand. "The Young Squire" and 
the portrait of a child caressing a dog, 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds' painting, are 
both beautiful in technique, and have the 
softness which prevails in all his pictures. 
The thought of engraving the atmosphere 
is a modern inspiration. Almost all early 
wood-cuts stare at us from a cold vacuum. 
But Closson and a few others have learned 
a happy secret. Timothy Cole's work is 
shown here in its usual strength. He has 
made a fortunate combination of delicacy 
with power, and has found out how to en- 
grave motion. His figure of Millet's " Sow- 
er" is striding across the furrowed field 
with a most lifelike movement, and the 
graceful nymphs who appear in the " Tri- 
umph of Love" seem to glide past each 
other in emulous eagerness. In the ' ' First 
Communion" he has carved perfect still- 
ness. The veiled thoughtfulness and happy 
trust of " The Bride" show equally the 
sympathetic power of his graving-tool. 

J. A. Coughlan's specimen work is very 
different in character, coarse-lined, strong, 
and startling. His scene from the Catskills is a matter- 
of-fact piece of landscape pilfered from a lovely region. 



His " Gun Shy" has good expression and movement in 
the figures. The fright of the dog and the coaxing 
attitude of the sportsman are success- 
fully given. The best of Dalziel's 
work is seen in two cuts after W. T. 
Richards' " Narragansett Bay" and 
"Oak Forest." Dana's "Mount 
Sinai" seems lacking in power for so 
strong a subject. He has not cut into 
it any suggestion of ruggedness, but 
gives a smooth, perpendicular, sun- 
shiny surface most unacceptable to 
the geographical imagination. The 
fine and close line of Hoskin's " Cho- 
corua" would have given a Mount 
Sinai with the respectable solidity of 
real rocks. Dana's " Unfrequented 
and Unfamiliar Fields" allows light 
treatment, and is accordingly a suc- 
cess. His best piece is "Fire"; the 
others are slippery enough to glide out 
of the memory, but this one cannot be 
dislodged. We do not see flames, but 
a terrifying breadth of light behind 
gaunt evergreens, and two children 
fleeing from the pursuing death. 
"Dartmouth Moor," by J. P. Davis, 
renders low ground, cold, settling 
clouds, and a wind-torn tree-clump 
with fair expression, though his lines 
stagger a little, as if he were not sure 
of the direction. "Eager for the 
Fray," the well-known copy from 
Shirlaw, is his best piece, while his 
cut from W. H. Gibson's " Church-, 
yard," with the snow-covered tombs, 
has the merit of a perceptible atmos- 
phere. Frank French's samples are 
too faint in outline to be quite pleas- 
ing. The light cut may be easy for 
the engraver, but it is disappointing 
to the amateur when it prevails in all 
subjects. His best cut is from Gib- 
son's " Asbury Park." 

E. C. Held's landscapes give an 
unbroken line of beauty before which one lingers itf a 
dream of delight. Four or five of Hoskin's are scarcely 




IDYL. NEAR TIVOLI. 

DRAWN BY F. L. KIRKPATRICK, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA ACADEMY. 

less entrancing, although the firmer and stronger line 
awakes the intellect and makes one seek for the cause 



8. 
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of such effects. "On the Beach" is a marvel of 
moonlight shadows. One would not be surprised to 
hear the chafing of the incoming tide. " Star Island" 
is one of the not-to-be-forgotten gems of the collection. 
It shows the high-placed old church at the Isles of 
Shoals with its broken shingles, the bold roundness of 
the rocks, smoothed by some prehistoric tide, and the 
faint light-house across the damp channel. The very- 
best of all is the beautiful " Sentinel," the first of the 
Thousand Isles. Thomas Johnson's " Mother Gar- 
field," shown again in Harper's exhibit, appeals quickly 
to one's love of the excellent. The case assigned to 
him is eloquent with beautiful portraits. His " Car- 
lyle " is clearer than Cole's ; it has more determination 
and less sadness. There are two portraits of F. A. 
Bridgman, one cut for "Harper's," and the other 
for The American Art Review of honored memory. 

" Balboa Discovering the Pa- 
cific Ocean" is the best sam- 
ple of Karst's workmanship, 
although his " Lady Reading" 
is satisfactory in some respects. 
In S. S. Kilburn's space are 
some painful samples of new- 
school " experiments." Similar 
illustrations of this artistic dis- 
content appear among the pic- 
tures of Smith wick and Jueng- 
ling ; but it is probable that 
Mr. Anthony's known loyalty 
to white-line methods deterred 
some of the do-and-dare school 
of engravers from sending 
specimen work. This heightens 
the character of the collection, 
while it makes it less instruc- 
tive ; for, if wood-engraving has 
been in travail for six or seven 
years in the birth of a new the- 
ory, it is but fair that the off- 
spring of that idea should be 
shown in a representative exhi- 
bition. I am in full sympathy 
with the theory of the new 
school. If wood-engraving can 
conquer new worlds of beauty 
by departing from the old clas- 
sicism, I would by all means 
urge such departure. But art 
amateurs have a stubborn habit 
of judging theories of artists by 
their fruits ; and while the new 
school of wood-engravers keeps 
producing draperies with the 
patchiness of an album -quilt, 
skies on which boats might be 
launched, or over which boys 
might skate, and portraits which 
show the ravages of cutaneous 
disease, careful people will keep 
their judgment in suspense. 

Mr. Linton, the eloquent dis- 
ciple of " white -line," has a 
characteristic exhibit. One 
needs not to look twice to dis- 
cover his pictorial secrets. 
There is a home-made, realistic 
look in his work. His portraits 
are strong. He exhibits no 
landscapes, and so misses the 
chance of showing his power 
upon a complex subject. He 
does not seem to have touched 
the borderland of modern land- 
scape engraving. Two good marines speak well for 
him — one of them, a raft drifting in the moonlight, is 
the best example shown. Kruell's portraits are of 
notable excellence. His Dean Stanley, Edwin Booth, 
Victor Hugo, Fletcher Harper, and Richard H. Stod- 
dard have a vigorous individuality not quite equalled by 
any other portraiture in the exhibition. 

Time and space fail me to speak as they deserve of 
King's lovely landscapes, his " Falls of the Black- 
water," his soft, enchanting " Springtime,'' perhaps 
the finest and loveliest bit of execution in the room, and 
his much-admired "Peacock Feather." Kingsley's 
" Meadow Brook" is the finest of his series. Hunt's 
" Prodigal Son" proves that he might have become 
foremost among American engravers. W. H. Morse's 



" Conway Meadows" is one of the best examples of 
nice and difficult landscape engraving. What a mas- 
terly hand must that be which can compel rigid steel 
to carve the cloud-fleeciness shown in this picture ? 
Why should uneasy engravers try to make the graver 
do the work of the brush ? When the new school can 
create anything to displace the old " white-line," it will 
have made the world its debtor ; but for the present let 
only those who have the most saintly patience enter the 
sacred domain of wood-engraving. The well-estab- 
lished impressionism of oil painting should be the 
refuge of all who are struggling with a restless ideal- 
ism. It is painful to know that so noble an art as 
wood-engraving should be impatiently beating against 
the bars of its cage. Who would not rather execute 
one of the exquisite landscapes of Held or Hoskin, 
than the splashiest sunset of the most headstrong iir.- 




DRAWN BY 



"THE DECAPITATION OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST." 

C. S. PEARCE, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 

pressionist ? But let the new movement of reform in 
wood-engraving have a fair field and produce its best. 
If it is only an outbreak of restlessness it will soon 
have disappeared. If it is a genuine reform it must 
soon bear better fruit. 

Before leaving this room I must at least name such 
work as Miss Powell's " Revery," the beautiful exhibit 
of Russell and Richardson, Schelling's " Blarney Cas- 
tle," with its marvellous water reflections, his " Ot- 
tawa," misty and soft intone, and his " Boy with Pets," 
all from photographs on wood ; also " The Negro 
Funeral" of Schultz, J. H. E. Whitney's "Meet at 
Roxbury," and his " Lake Minnewaska ;" George P. 
Williams' " Walt Whitman," which is softer than that 
of Linton ; V. L. Chandler's " Finnish Landscape," 



" Handel in his Gairet," and "Twilight on the 
Creek ;" N. Orr's two snow scenes, in which clouds of 
fine snow are hurled by the wind in the faces of the luck- 
less pedestrians, and his " Salt Meadows," exquisitely 
finished bits ; Miss Barber's "Boat Race." and her 
copies of the Tanagra figures ; Redding's " Freshet," 
wherein one hears the rush of the water ; Bogert's 
" Temple at Baalbec" and his " Ploughing through 
Snow-drifts," a defiant steam-engine which cuts its 
smoking path along the half-blocked-up track ; Spier's 
"Corsica," and Tinkey's "Changing Pasture," 
" Shadowed Page," and " Mount Lafayette," all beau- 
tiful enough to make one long for possession. 

It is easy to steep one's self so deep in enjoyment of 
contemporary engraving as to forget the historic pur- 
pose of the exhibition. But one has only to cross a 
threshold to stand face to face with the resurrected 
wood -cuts of past centuries. 
An ancient St. Christopher, 
dated 1423, is the first authentic 
wood-engraving in the world. 
A ruder and coarser cut can 
hardly be imagined. Distance 
is indicated by carrying the line 
up, instead of across the page ; 
and, having but slight device 
for indicating water, the im- 
pression is strengthened by 
some plump fish with immense 
scales which seem to be hung 
between the two shores. There 
is no hint of grace or strength 
in the figure of the saint ; it is 
altogether awkward, hard, and 
angular. The king of fifteenth- 
century engravers was Albert 
Durer. One entire wall is lined 
with these quaint pictures, 
printed on the coarse, unbleach- 
ed paper of his day. "The 
Little Passion" is a series of 
thirty-seven plates, beginning 
with the creation in Eden and 
carried with painstaking fidelity 
through the annunciation, the 
nativity, the last supper, the ar- 
rest on the Mount of Olives, the 
trial before Pilate, the crucifix- 
ion, the entombment, the resur- 
rection, the ascension, and the 
last judgment. Durer, too, has 
a St. Christopher, about a hun- 
dred years later than the one 
before, mentioned, and a much 
fairer and stronger piece of 
work. He has also a long list 
of military and civic pieces. 
The Emperor Maximilian, the 
great warrior of Durer' s day, is 
cut in various scenes in all the 
" pomp and circumstance" of 
armor and jewels. The march 
of his army and his siege of 
cities occur in three or four 
spirited pieces. One can see 
how the artist struggled to 
overcome the disadvantage of 
bad tools ; for these cuts were 
all made with something far 
less facile than the modern 
jack-knife. Durer' s marching 
squadrons stand as neatly in 
line as if they were photo- 
graphed. His tree-trunks are 
cut in transverse, curving lines, and have the snake- 
like appearance seen in all old wood-cuts. His masses 
of upper foliage are rendered by a single crenated line 
without shading. There is a great deal of heavy and 
false shading in many of his pictures. The Apocalypse 
of St. John, in sixteen plates, and the Life of the Virgin, 
in twenty others, complete his ample representation. 
The amount of imagination involved in these composi- 
tions is something astounding. Horses and riders, 
angels with huge trumpets, St. Michael and the dragon, 
the scarlet woman of Babylon, the seven-headed dragon, 
the woman clothed with the sun, and all the other 
visions of the book of Revelation are figured here. As 
a finality we have a picture of the apostle devouring 
the book, a huge tome which he is crowding into his 
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mouth under angelic supervision, and his ultimate 
martyrdom, showing him seated in a cauldron beneath 
which flames like the leaves of a century plant are 
made to do duty. All these pictures have an impres- 
sion of power. The amount of emotion which they 
embody is fatiguing to a modern imagination, but the 
good and strong drawing redeems them, and it is 
worth while to follow the track of a great artist's 
thought in carving out these difficult themes. 

Next to Durer's are some strong and beautiful old 
cuts by Lucas Cranach, mostly scriptural or mediaeval. 
His lines are easier than Durer's, and his work has 
more freedom, though it is less rich and suggestive. 
Hans Holbein the younger is represented by a half-dozen 
fine-lined and crowded pieces, one of them the well- 
known " Dance of Death." The Nuremburg Chroni- 
cle, with its crucified and tortured saints, and the Ad- 
ventures of Theurdanck, with its hundred and eighteen 
cuts, show the heavy, coarse-grained work of the six- 
teenth century. A few old Italian pieces round off the 
antique collection. 

English wood-engraving brings us at once to Bewick, 
the father of the " white line." Very little of his work 
is shown ; but that little shows a great stride from the 
continental work of Diirer and Cranach. Detail en- 
ters, and color, tone, and perspective, which character- 
ize the modern engraving, are all shadowed forth. 
Other English work is from Nesbit, Thompson, Cruik- 
shank, Linton, and others. The French exhibit is very 
incomplete. Some of the illustrations for "Paradise 
Lost" are very fine, as well as the head of " Dante" by 
Pannemaker, " Hagar and Ishmael" by Pinaud, and 
illustrations for the "Ancient Mariner" by Pisan. 
The last is a weird and dismal scene of dark water and 
uncanny spirits, with the inscription, 

u About, about, in restless rout, 
The death fires danced at night." 



bly decide between Harper, Scribner, Osgood, Hough- 
ton & Mifflin, and The American Art Review ; while 




"holiday occupation." 

DRAWN BY R. KOEHLER, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 

Lee & Shepard, The Aldine, Appleton, the American 
Tract Society, and still others help to carry out this 
most delightful exhibition. Alpha. 



ALTERING WATER-COLOR PAINTINGS. 



Contrary to what is generally supposed to be the 
case, the water-color painter can make alterations in 
his work with as much success as the painter in oil- 
colors can make them, or even to a greater extent. A 
drawing may at any time be laid aside for an indefinite 
period, and afterward be subjected successfully to alter- 
ation. Be sure to remember never to destroy a draw- 
ing on which you may have bestowed some pains, 
however much you may for the time disapprove of it. 



wetted wash-leather, wrapped round the forefinger. 
This mode is frequently more manageable than that of 
using the sponge, especially when the erasure is not 
broad. The employment of the wet leather is useful for 
producing (on paper of a granulated surface) effects of 
gravel or sand on shores ; the desired texture being 
obtained by gently rubbing off a portion of the colors 
from the summits of the granulations of the paper. If, 
however, a considerable change be required, a sponge 
can be most effectively employed in removing the color 
so entirely as to recover the white ground of the paper. 
If the colors have soiled the paper so much as to render 
it difficult to perfectly recover the white surface of the 
paper, this may be effected by washing over the part 
from which the color has been removed with Chinese 
white, diluted with water, so as to be only semi-trans- 
parent. Upon the surface thus prepared the colors 
will be shown in as much purity as they would be on 
the unsullied paper. 



PICTURE RESTORATION. 



Pictures, like ourselves, are not only subject to the 
inevitable decay of age, but to a variety of diseases, 
caused by heat, cold, damp and foul air. Many (and 
they, too, are among the most delicate and beautiful) 
have, like Leonardo's " Last Supper," and a large pro- 
portion of the works of Wktteau, of Reynolds, and of 
Turner, unsound constitutions given to them by the 
authors of their existence, and are thus subject to pre- 
mature and rapid destruction. These liabilities, and 
the many accidents to which they are exposed, have 
made picture restorers as important a class in art as 
physicians and surgeons in life; and, as might natu- 
rally be expected, there are many unskilful among 
them, and many ignorant quacks. Picture doctors 




"AN INTERESTING GAME, CAIRO CAFE." 

DRAWN BY F. A. BRIDGMAN, FROM HIS PAINTING ON EXHIBITION AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 



Germany has a small but very beautiful collection of 
modern engravings, while China and Japan show the 
usual assortment of grotesque kings, fishermen, and 
fine ladies. Still another great room is devoted to the 
great New York and Boston publishing firms and to . 
early American engravings. The most interesting of 
the latter are the works of Andrew, Adams, Bovven, 
and Alexander Anderson, the father of American wood- 
engraving. To walk past the exhibits of the publishers 
js to get a fresh draught of beauty. One cannot possi- 



Many a work of really promising excellence has, in a 
fit of ill-humor or momentary disappointment, been 
thoughtlessly destroyed. Should any feeling of this 
kind arise, let the drawing be put aside, with its face 
to the wall, and there remain until nearly forgotten : 
when taken up again, the result may be, upon viewing 
it with a fresh eye, that beauties will probably be dis- 
covered sufficient to elicit renewed interest in it. 

Sometimes certain changes must be made in the 
drawing, and these are best effected by a piece of 



are, however, a necessary evil, and to choose men of 
well-known respectability is the only advice we can 
offer the public, when it is necessary to intrust paint- 
ings to their tender mercies. But "restorations" and 
'* repaintings" should be avoided as much as possible. 
The oil in old pictures has undergone all its changes ; 
not so the oil in the new tints, which are made to match 
the old ; but, as the changes must take place, after a 
time the restorations and repairings must cease to 
match, and become apparent from their discord. 



